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This paper exanines the relationship asong 
professionaliss, cossitnent to organization, and attitudes toward 
increasing client power in the Training Teacher Trainers (TTT) 
prograi at the City University of New Tork (CONT) • The project 
consisted of a central TTT office; three prograis located at City, 
Hunter, and Bichiond colleges; and 16 schools lo/^'^ted in Barlei and 
Bichsond. Of the 8ti9 persons involved in COBT'-TTT 4ho received 
questionnaires, only 300 returned thes with a usable yield of 242 
instrusents. The sasple included project directors and their staffs, 
public school adiinistrators and teachers, college faculty, student 
teachers, and coiiunity participants. Professionalisi was seasured by 
nine iteas on level of professional activity and support for 
professional training. Nine iteas aeasured respondents* conitsent to 
the organization, and six likert scale iteas aeasured perceived 
eoasunity participation in decision saking. It should be noted that 
decisional equity, one of the sajor goals of ClfVT*TTT, was not 
realized. Besults of the study show that (a) there is no consistent 
relationship between professionalisi and coaaitaent to work; (b) 
professionals tend to support increased power for the eoasunity 
within existing hierarchical constraints; and (c) professionalisa in 
COVT-TTT was in effect neutralized as a factor that contributed to 
the success or failure of the prograa. (RHD) 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE METHODOLOGY IN EVALUATION: POWER, 
PROFESSIONALISM, AND ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT IN TTT 



In complex and rapidly changing industrial societies, organi- 
zations are the major means for achieving man's goals. Under such 
conditions, the problem of organizational change is as important as 
it is inevitable. Of the numerous models for organizational change 
(Hage and Aiken, 1970; Corwin, 1973; Zaltman, et, al,, 1973; Styskal, 
1974; Jones, 1969; Mosher, 1967; Bennis, 1966; Dennis, 1970), perhaps 
the most sweeping proposal is to create new, special purpose, often 
.temporary organizations rather than attempt to extensively change 
existing organizations. The claim is that in existing organizations, 
vested interests and bureaucratic inertia reduce change to relatively 
minor, remedial adjustments and drive out planning. If all the 
resources of an organization are employed in carrying on existing 
progrsms, the process of initiating new programs will be slow end 
halting. Thus, the creation of a new organization is the only way 
to secure innovation that is free of tradition and precedent (March 
and Simon, 1958:185-107; Downs, 1967:160-162). 

Establishing a new organization, developing e new bureau, or 
organizing a "project team" free of the normal constraints of the 
parent organization are e&peciaJly favorable objectives when the 
task is complex and its parameters are unknown or partially known; 
it calls for novel research or operations; it requires many resources; 
and when it must be accomplished within a relatively short time 
(Downs, 1967:160). Examples of such special purpose, innovative 
organizations are the Manhattan Project, the Lockheed "Skunk Works," 
end NASA. In addition to the heavily research oriented type of 
organizations are the newly created federally funded public service 
organizations and demonstration projects such as Urban Renewal, 
juvenile delinquincy demonstration project8« Community Action and 
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Model Cities Programs, the Teacher Corps, and the Triple T Program, 
While both types of special purpose organizations reward inno- 
vative solutions, place importance on teamwork and operate under 
reduced, if not totally eliminated hierarchical controls, there are 
marked differences between them. At Lockheed's "tikunk Works," a 
■highly productive organization, scientists and technologists worked 
in relative secrecy with reduced reporting contrnls and only the 
parent organization as the "client," For Lockheed and other re- 
search organizations similar to it, professional autonomy was 
vital for achieving technological innovations (Downs, 1967), The 
opposite was true for many of the federally sponsored community 
service organizations of the 1960»s and 70»s, where the state 
mediated the professional-client relationship in order to guarantee 
services to consumers. Such programs explicitly denied that freeing 
expertise from controls was conducive to innovative change. Rather, 
the traditional autonomy and insulation of professionals were con- 
sidered inappropriate or even negative factors for innovation 
(Leadership and Training Institute, 1972), Theae programs frequently 
mandated the broad participation of clients in the development and 
initiation of new projects and required periodic evaluations to 
determine if these and other job-related strictures were carried out. 
For some programs this meant that "key components" of the profession 
were to be altered, including "the type of new members recruited, 
the authority structure, the status and role aystem, knowledge 
content, ideologies and philosophies, socialization practices, and 
relationships among the profession , , , (Corwin, 1973:20), For 
other programs, the effect of state intervention was less severe; 
this was the situation in some Community Action Programs where direct 
grants-in-aid to consumers were administered by the occupation itself 
(Greenstone and Peterson, 1968), Whore this is the case, the effect 
of intervention may be to support existing institutions of pro- 
fessionalism , for some time at least (Johnson, 1972j77), 

The competing philosophies of a NA&A and a Model Cities Program 
with respect to professional autonomy are obviously related to the 
different objects of change — creation of a tnnon rocket on the one 
hand and better living conditions for low ir.cofr.e Americans on the 
other. -The knowledge required for the former goal la highly 8peciali£Bd, 
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the product o*" known laws and principals, and limited to a relatively 
few specialists while the knowledge needed for achieving the latter goal 
is tentative, speculative, controversial, and more readily subject 
to public discourse and censure* These diffierences in the esoteric 
nature of the "knowledge base" alone, imply that the professional 
educator, for example, has a less autonomous relationship to his 
client than does the Los Alamos scientist. Such differences also 
provide the rationale for reducing even further the public service 
professionals* power over policy decisions in those problem areas 
where it is decided by administrators, politicians, or other pro- 
fessionals that "no one alone" has the expertise needed to deal 
effectively with such decisions (Smalley, 1973:145), 

The public service professional is confronted with conflicting 
pressures stemming from the relationship between occupational 
authority on the one hand, and consumer choice on the other (Johnson, 
1972:59), These pressures are intensifying. How the professional 
responds to them is an important question for undoubtedly their 
response will affect the type and extent of services that are provided 
as well as the future role of professionalism in an increasingly 
government-regulated society. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the relationship between 
professionalism, commitment to organization, and attitudes toward 
increasing the power of clients in CUNY-TTT, CUNY-TTT was a 
temporary, special purpose, federally sponsored educational organi- 
zation whose main goals were to develop innovative teaching and 
teacher training techniques that would be generalizable to existing 
educational institutions and to change the system of teacher train- 
ing a schooling itself by providing for the "continual participation" 
of both professionals and "clients" in the design and implomentation 
of teacher education programs, CUNY-TTT brought together e coalition 
of institutions including the university, the public schools, and 
the communities they served. From this four"parity" groups emerged: 
education and liberal arts professors, public school teachers, student 
teachers, and community participants. Although there was some 
ambiguity about the mechanics of participation, student teachers and 
members of parent associations and othRr interested members of the 
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community were to have "decisional equity" with other groups in the 
initiation of technological change and in the direct reexamination 
of current personnel recruitment, selection, training, and placement 
procedures. As Smalley describes it, TTT was to be a "venture in 
educational pluralism" that would change the relationships cf 
"producers" and "consumers" in the educational enterprise (Smalley, 
1973»146), 

There are at least two theories about how a professional should 
or would respond to a situation where his self-directing code of 
ethics conflicted with the more egalitarian standards of an organi- 
zation. In ths first theory, expertise and professionalism are 
equated with a flexible, creative, and equalitarian way of organi- 
zing work (Freidson, 1970:74. A major dimension of professionalism 
is thought to be the service or collectivity orientation (Goode, 
1960:913). The professional is seen as adhering to ayi ideal in 
which "... there is devotion to the clients* interests more than 
to p< rsonal or commercial profit." "The service ideal impels men to 
seek new knowledge continually in order to serve the clients' interests, 
more adequately." (Hage and Aiken, 1970:33). Accepting this view, one 
would anticipate that the professional in CUNY-TTT would be, on the 
whole, committed to the organization and would accept therefore, 
changes in the traditional professional-client relationship as being 
in the best interests of his client even if this meant a reduction 
in his power. Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
professional might conclude that participating in and supporting such 
innovative change could measurably enhence his status within the 
profession. 

In contrsst to this self-denying, change-supporting model of the 
professional is the self-serving theory of professionalism, Pro- 
fessionalism is viewed primarily as a meens of occupational control 
rather than an expression of the inherent nature of particular 
occupations (Johnson, 1972:45). Therefore, the power of self- 
regulation is considered to be the major single dimension of pro- 
fessionalism. Professionals are thought to view the participation 
of clients as unnecessary and unwarranted. As Johnson states, "In 
ell service-related matters the occupational community is believed to 
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be wiser than the layman. From such beliefs the occupational 
community derives an ethical sense of full responsibility. No 
group is more morally outraged when laymen put forward opinions on 
occupationally related matters"! Johnson, 1972:56-57), In line with 
this second hypothesis the professional in CUNY-TT conceivably would 
register a relatively low degree of commitment to the organization 
and would tend to regard increases in client participation as 
threatening to both his professional autonomy and his power in the 
organization. While participating in the Program the professional 
could be expected to resist wholesale encroachments on his power 
even while offering positive contributions to technological change. 

These interpretetions of the reaction of professionals to 
organizational change that may substantially effect their power 
suggests an interrelationship between professionalism, commitment, 
and attitudes toward change in the power relations in CUNY-TTT 
similar to that portrayed in Diagram I, Professionalism is related 
to organizational commitment which ir turn is related to specific 
changes in power resulting in more decisional equity for all 
participating groups. The plus and minus signs indicate the directit 
of the relationship, 

DIAGRAM 1 
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Professionalism Commitment Change 

The null hypothesis is that professionalism and commitment and/or 
professionalism and attitudes toward changes in power are not related. 
A competing hypothesis therefore might be similar to the one pictured 
in Oiegram Ii, 

DIAGRAM II 
Professionalism 



Commitment 
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In Diagram II, professionalism and commitment are unrelated, but 
they are separately related to attitudes toward changes in intra- 
organizational power* 

Before proceeding to the analysis one point should be made* 
CUNT-TTT was a temporary organization, most of whose members were 
engaged in working for it part time* Since many of the highly 
skilled — measured in years of training — had full time jobs 
elsewhere* it could be argued that in such a setting as CUNY-TTT 
professionals could afford to overlook or disregard professional 
norms* However* the literature in professionalism is almost 
unanimous in defining professionalism as a set of universal norms 
that are related to expertise and its application* not to th* 
setting in which it is applied* Thus* as long as there are sub- 
stantial variations in the distribution of professionalism among 
CUNY-TTT members* their length of service in the organization 
should neither reinforce nor detract from the validity of either 
of the two hypotheses above* 

The Sample 

The CUNY-TTT Program consisted of the TTT Central Office — 
an umbrella group that served as an administrative and fiscal 
coordinator — and three projects located at City* Hunter* and 
Richmond Colleges that worked directly with school teachers in 
sixteen West Harlem* East Harlem* and Richmond elementary schools* 
Individuals were self-selected and appointed to their positions in 
CUNY-TTT. Altogether* B79 persons were involved in the Program 
when* after four years of operation* it ended in June* 1973. 

Moil-back questionnaires consisting mostly of f urced-choice 
items wore mailed or given to every member of CUNY-TTT in the 
Spring of 1973* After repeated follow-ups* 300 questionnaires or 
34 percent were returned* Subtracting the CUNY-TTT Advisory Board 
members who were infrequent participants in the Program and those 
questionnaires that were less than one-half completed* 242 usable 
instruments remained* 

The major groups sampled were the project d.'.rectors and their 
staffs (including the Central Office Director and hie staff* N»21 } 
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58 percent return), public school administrators (Na21j 40 percent 
return), public school teachers (Na 68; 34 percent return) .college 
faculty — education and liberal arts (Na30; 39 percent return), 
college student teachers (NaB4j 22 percent return), and community 
participants (NalSj 26 percent return). 

The Variables 

A» Professionalism! The two dimensions most frequently dis- 
tinguished in attempts to measure professionalism are structural 
characteristics such as formal education and entrance requirements, 
and attitudinal characteristics. Neither kind of measurement alone 
is wholly satisfactory: structural factors do not effectively measure 
variations within occupations and attitudinal measures often suffer 
from problems of reliability (Palumbo and Styskal, 1974), For 
this study, two measures of professionalism have been used. The 
first measure is participation in professionsl activities. This 
is an indirect measure of the "sense of calling" to the profession 
(Ibid). Five items were used to tep the number of professional 
organizations the respondent belonged to, how often the person 
attended meetings, what offices he held, and stated ettempts to 
keep informed of the latest professional developemnts by reading 
journals. The assumption is that those who engage more in these 
activities are more concerned about their professional than their 
organizational standing. Each question was scored and sunmed for 
evsry member of the semple; the higher the individuel^s score, the 
more professional he is assumed to be. The scores ranged from a 
low of 0 to a high of 21, The amount of variation of the scores 
compares favorably with that of principals and school-board members 
in an earlier study (Ibid), The cdrrected split-half reliability 
is ,94, Four Likert-scaled items on the necessity of specialized 
training for dealing with problems of education make up the second, 
attitudinal measure. It is assumed that the more professionally 
oriented a person, the more he will support the need for prof esssional 
training. The scores ranged from a low of 0 to a high of 23, The 
higher bhe score the higher the professionalism. An index was formed 
by summing the scores. The corrected split-half reliability was 
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•60« The correlation between the two measure is •271 indicating 
that the two indexes measure separate dimensions of professionalism* 

B« Commitment to the Organization t Gouldner has called attention 
to the difference between commitment of the individual to the organ* 
ization as a whole and the person's commitment to specific values, 
policies, or goals of the organization. This distinction is important, 
she claims, because it suggests that "those who are committed only 
to the goals of ar organization may resign or withdraw should these 
be changed," (Gouldner, 1960:469)« It is equally possible that a 
person may support the broad goals of an organization but not certain 
of its specific policies. It was the potential for this variation 
in the specificity of an individual's commitment that made it 
necessary to distinguish between overall commitment to CUNY-TTT 
goals and tasks and support for change in the distribution of intra-> 
organizational power. 

While Gouldner rightly distinguishes between general and specific 
organizational commitment, her formulation relates only to values and 
not behavior. Thus a person may verbally support organizational goals 
but act in a contrary fashion. In this study, measurements of the 
commitment to organizational goals and to work in CUNY-TTT were used. 
For the first measure, the respondent was asked to indicate how 
important six frequently communicated goals were for his or her project 
on a scale ranging from "extremally important" (1) to "not at all 
important" (6). According to Gouldner, there is a positive relationship 
between organization preference and personal preference and that 
assumption was applied here (Gouldner, 1960t/73). The scores on each 
item were summed for each person sampled and an index created. The 
higher the score the greater the commitment to organizational goals. 

The second measure of commitment relates to the person's work 
experience in CUNY-TTT. Individuals were asked to respond on a six 
point Likort scale to the following three itemst (1) "Overall, how 
committed aro you to your work (or training) in TTT7"; (2) "I feel 
so strongly about TTT that I would give up some of my social life in 
order to successfully complete my work"; (3) "Overall, my TTT exper- 
ience has been better than any other professional educational txper- 
ience I have had (or, for student respondents, can imagine having in 
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the near future)." The individual answers were scored and summed* 
The higher the score, the lower the commitment to task, 

C, Change in the Distribution of Powe:" t Three measures were used 
to determine members* support of changes in the distribution of power 
that would result in greater influence for members of the community 
and student teachers. The first measure, the Parity Scale, is 
patterned after Arnstein^s "Ladder of Citizen Participation," and 
is designed to gauge attitudes about participation in CUNY-TTT of 
members of the community (Arnstein, 1 969 t21 6-224) • Twelve judges 
were asked to select six items from a list of fourteen and then 
rank them according to the degree of citizen participation they 
referred to. The final six items were presented to respondents in 
a Likert scale format. They ranged from such statements as, 
"Professionals — teachers and administrators — are the only ones who 
have the skills to translate the interests of parents and the community 
into educational terms and procedures" to "Community participants 
should have majority membership on policy groups that have final 
authority for making decisions on school goals and objectives." 
The responses were subjected to Guttman Scale analysis and two items 
were found not to scale. The final four item scale for all respon- 
dents has a Coefficient of Reproducibility of .89 and a Coefficient 
of Scalability of .60. Although the Coefficient of Reproducibility 
does not meet the standard of .90 that is normally required for 
acceptance, sines it was only one percentage point below the 
standard, it was decided to use the scale rether than create a 
summated index* The higher the score, the greater the support for change. 

The remaining two measures are based on Tennenbaum^s Control 
Graph (Tannenbaum, 1961:33-46). The Control Graph Technique, in 
addition to allowing comparisons of differences in total influence 
between two or more organizations, also allows for comparisons between 
sub-groups. It relies on the individual's perception of a sub-group's 
degree of influence or "control" in relation to the influence of 
other groups. Respondents were asked how much influence seven 
CUNY-TTT sub-groups had. They were also asked to indicate how much 
influence each of the sub-groups should have. The five category 
respon^ scale ranged from "Practically no Influence" to "A Very 



Great Deal of Influence." Two indexes were constructed from the 
scored individual responses. The Relative Control Index was 
computed by subtracting the individual respondent's scores on 
preferred community participant influence from his or her score 
on the preferred project director influence. The higher the score, 
the greater the disparity preferred between the project director's 
influence and the influence of the community participant. The scores 
ranged from a -3 to a •t-4. For the Total Control Index, the respon* 
dent's preferred influence for five groups —project directors and 
their st^Ji'fs, public school administrators, public school teachers, 
student teachers, and community participants <•<• was summed and then 
subtracted from the mean of the total number of responses for the 
five positions. The higher the score (i.e., the smaller the minus 
value), the less total influence is preferred for all groups. The 
scores ranged from a low of »7 to a high of •f>9. 

Findings 

Before considering the relationship between professionalism and 
commitment, data representing the distribution of power by position 
and project is given in Figure I. Although the question of existing 
power relations is only indirectly related to the original question 
of this study, it is instructive to note that decisional equity, one 
of the major goals of CUNY-TTT, was not realized, at least as 
measured by respondents' estimates of the euthority of various sub- 
groups over five major policy and administrative decisions. The 
five decision areas reflected in Figure I are, changing the curriculum, 
Fig. I evaluating staff and program, hiring and firing employees, preparation 
here^ of the budget, and assigning work to student teachers. The scoring 
was as follows: each project's estimate of the authority of each of 
the six positions over each of the five decision areas was calculated. 
Tne scores for the five decision areas were then summed and an average 
calculated, yielding one score per position per project for the five 
decision areas combined. The level of authority ranges from "consul- 
tive euthority" or better for project directors and staffs to "advisory 
authority" or less for student teachers and community participants. 
The pattern or hierarchy of authority is exactly the same ae that 
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producpH by the Control Graph Method as reported in the lar^or study 
on which the present one is based (Styskalj 1974), The fecx that 
non-educators — the student teachers and community members who did 
not engage in t-^- practice of education full time or derive their 
living from their work as educators — are cunsidered to have tho 
least authority, suggests the possibility that professionalism is 
a factor in thd filure to achieve decisional equity. This implies 
a direct relationship between professionalism and position of authority, 
a result not borne out by the data in Table I, 

A, Professionalism and Organizational Commitment t Table I gives 
the mean scores on professionalism (sense of calling) and commitment 
to work in CUNY-TTT by position. Positions are ranked according to 
their authority as represented in Figure I. Professionalism is 
ranked from high (1) to low (6). Although the two positions lowest 
in authority are also lowest in professionalism, college faculty who 
rank highest on professionalism rank fourth out of six on authority, 
while project directors and staff who rank highest on authority. 



feseionalism and r.ommihment to work. Commitment is ranked frcm 
high (6) to low(1)« Project directors and staffs, student teachers 
and community participants, rank the highest on commitment, closely 
followed by college faculty. School adminiotrators and elemDntary 
school teachers, who ranked second and fourth on professionalism are 
the least committed to their worko The relationship between pro- 
fessionalism and commitment is a weak one at best. 

Comparisons based on group means are somewhat crude distillations 
of the data that frequently mask individual differences} and it is the 
latter that we ere most interested in. In Table II therefore, cor- 
relations between the two measures of professionalism and the two 
measures of commitment are given. The strongest relationship is be- 
tween the attitudinal measure of professionalism and commitment to 
work, however neither it nor the other correlations are significant. 
Model one above, which pusitied a relationship (•»• or -) between pro- 
feseionalism and commitment to organization does not appei^r to apply, 
fiofmre^accepting this conclusion as final, a test of linearity was 
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score third on professionalism. 

There appears to be no consistent rplationship between pro- 
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made in order to determine if the relationship between professionalism 
and commitment was curvilinear* 

The linear trend test is conducted by first calculating the 
between and within sum of squares. The between sum of squares is 
then partitioned between that which is due to a linear trend and 
thet which is the result of curvilinear trends. The linesr component 
is that portion of the sum of the squares which the independent 
variable accounts for when standard linear regression is used. The 
remaining sum of squares are attributable to non«linear trends and 
are calculated as follows: 

Sum of Squares due to ^ Between Group ^ Regression 
Deviation from Linearity Sum of Squares Sum of Squares 

The corresponding calculations for testing the relationship between 
professionalism (sense of calling) and commitment to work in CUNY-TTT 
aret 

Deviation Sum of Squares a 346.3611 • 1.7326 a 344.6283 

The F Statistics is: 

F = Mean Square Deviation from Linearity 344, 6283 ilad 
Mean Square Within ' 18.5105 ° 

The velue of the F statistic compared with the F distribution, 
d.f. B 1, 175, indicates the deviation from linearity is not 
statistically significant. The deviation from linearity for the 
correlation between professionalism (sense of calling) and commitment 
to goals was also found to be statistically insignificant. Since 
prof bssionalism (sense of calling) and commitment are unrelated 
linearly and curvilinearly and since professionalism measured 
attitudinally is only weakly and insignificantly related to commitment 
we conclude that the two variables represent unrelated phenomena. 

If professionalism is unrelated to commitment then it is 
rsasonablQ to assume that it will be unrelated to other indicators 
of group influence. Commitment to en organization, on the other 
hand, is en indication of o member's attachment or loyalty to the 
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organization and therefore, is thought to affect the degree and 
kind of influence that the group can exert on him (Gouldner, 1960j 
470) I it should be positively related to group influence. 

To examine this question, four indirect measures of group 
influence were correlated with the measures of commitment end 
professionalism. The variables are: (1) stated reports of the 
number of hour the individual spent per week working on CUNY-TTT 
activities; (2) stated reports of the amount of communication the 
individual had with members of other sub-groupsi (3) stated reports 
of a change of attitude about teacher training as a result of 
work with CUNY-TTT; (4) a general evaluative question in which the 
respondent was asked to judge his TTT project on a ten point scale 
ranging from "worst possible" to "best possible," The results are 
Table III shown in Table III, For professionalism, there is only one signi- 
ftere* ficant relationship, that between the measure of a "sense of calling" 
and communication. There are no significant relationship between 
commitment to goals and the four indicators. However the measure of 
commitment to work is positively related to all four indicators 
including a ,321 correlation with changed attitudes toward teacher 
training, perhaps the single most important "long-run" objective 
of CUNY-TTT, What is surprising is the lack of relationship between 
commitment to goals and any of the four indicetors of group influence. 
This outcome not only underlines the importance of distinguishing 
between tupes of commitment, but strongly suggests that general 
commitments to the organization are less successful than instrumental 
or task-oriented commitments for achieving change in the organization, 

B, Professionalism , Commitment , ^nd Attitudes toward Change in 
the Distributio n of Power : 

How then, if at all, are professionalism and commitment 
related to ettitudes supportive of change in the distribution of 
ppwer in CUNY-TTT? Table IV shows the intercorrelations between 
Table IV independent variables and the three measures of attitudes 

about toward changes in power among CUNY-TTT sub-groupp. The two meesures 
of professionalism are significantly related to only one of the 
change measures, the Parity Scale, The correlation between pro- 
fessionalism measured as a sense of calling and Parity is ,243; 
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between professionalism measured attitudinally it is .177# Pro- 
fessicnals therefore tend to support increased power for community 
participants but w.i thin pxlntinn hierarchical constraints (although 
thfi sign is positive for the ,171 correlation between professionalism 
measured atti tudinally and the Relative Control Index, the relation- 
ship is a negative one, due to the direction of the scales). Of 
the six correlations between the two commitment measures and the 
three change measures, five are significant. Commitment to goals 
is positively related to RCI (,231), TCI (,265), and Parity (,257), 
Commitment to work is positively related to TCI (,260) and Parity 
(,200), Thus model two above, which postulates that commitment and 
professionalism are independently related to attitudes toward 
changes in power applies with, however, the major qualification that 
professionalism is only partially related to change, 

r.on elusion 

Most studies of professionals in organizations continue to find 
an incompatibility between professional norms and organizational 
commitment. Where no such incompatibility is found, it is generally 
assumed to be the result of the organization adapting to the needs of 
the professional or the professional identifying with the bureaucratic 
norms in order to guarantee his future in the organization. Few 
researchers have found a reduction in professionalism commensurate 
with a reduction in bureaucratic norms; rather, a trade-off between 
specialist autonomy and power in the organization has been the usual 
case. 

Few if any of these studies have dealt with the special purpose 
organization in which expertise is called upon to institute change 
but where the state mediates the professionaloclient relationship by 
questioning the validity of professional autonomy. For the professional, 
the potential conflict between the authority of his occupation and 
consumer choice, backed up by the authority of the organization and 
the state, is exaggerated by the fact that his role in the organization 
is a function of his expertisoi and it is precisely his expertise 
that is being questioned. The available models of the professional 
imply, in effect, « trade-off by the professional confronted with 
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this situation: either he will embrace the goals of the organization 
on the ground that it is in the best interests of his clients, thereby 
redufjing his autonomy, or he will react defensively and deny support 
to organizational goals. Our finding of no relationship between 
professionalism and commitment and a partial relationship between 
professionalism and changes in intra-organizational power indicates 
that the trade-off model does not adequately explain the reactions 
of CUNY-TTT professionals J rather, professionalism was found not 
to be factor in the commitment to and support of the technological 
goals of CUNY-TTT and the goals for reducing the autonomy of pro- 
fessionals. Professionalism in CUNY-TTT was, in effect, neutralized 
as a factor that contributed to the success of failure of the Program, 

More extensive research is needed to understand tha reasons for 
these findings. It does seem clear that monolithic views of pro- 
fessionalism as a consistent and mutually supporting set of norms 
«te subject to question. It is conceivable that state mediation in 
the professional-client relationship exacerbates the latent discon- 
gruities in professional norms. State mediation, for example, often 
leads to bureaucratization and the stratification of professional 
which tends to destroy colleague relationship and neutralize the 
controls which the autonomous profession imposes on its members 
(Johnson, 1972:00), It is possible that in public service professions, 
there is and will continue to be a direct relationship between the 
intervention of the state and the reductim of such professional norms 
as autonomy. 
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TABLE I 

PROFESSIONALISM AND COMMITMENT 
TO TASK BY POSITION (MEANS) 



Professionalism Commitment 
X rank x rank 



1. 


Project Directors &. 5taffs(na21 ) 


7.052 


3 


8.062 


6 


2. 


Public School Administrators(ns21 ) 


9.579 


2 


13.117 


1 


3. 


Public School Teachers (ns6B) 


5.84B 


4 


12.285 


2 


4. 


College Faculty (ns30) 


12.666 


1 


10.629 


3 


5. 


Student Teachers (nsB4) 


1.947 


6 


9.652 


5 


6. 


Community Participants (nalB) 


5.331 


5 


10.000 


4 
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TABLE II 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMMITMENT 
MEASURES AND PROFESSIONALISM MEASURES 



Professionalism Professionalism 
(Sense of Calling) ( Attitudinal 

Measure) 



Commitment to Task ,042 .166 

Commitment to Goals -•045 .lO? 
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